Aetat.43.]         One of 'Dr. Johnsons school.'
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Cotterells, daughters of Admiral Cottercll. Reynolds used also to visit there,-and thus they met1. Mr. Reynolds, as I have observed above2, had, from the first reading of his Life of Savage, conceived a very high admiration of Johnson's powers of writing. His conversation no less delighted him; and he cultivated his acquaintance with the laudable zeal of one who was ambitious of general improvement3. Sir Joshua, indeed, was lucky enough
1 It was in 1738 that Johnson was living in Castle Street. At the time of Reynolds's arrival in London in 1752 he had been living for some years in Gough Square. Boswell, I suppose, only means to say that Johnson's acquaintance with the Cotterells was formed when he lived in their neighbourhood. Northcote (Life of Reynolds, \. 69) says that the Cotterclls lived ' opposite to Reynolds's,' but his account seems based on a misunderstanding of Boswell.
3 Anta,p. 165.
3 'We are both of Dr. Johnson's school,1 wrote Reynolds to some friend. 'For my own part, I acknowledge the highest obligations to him. He may be said to have formed my mind, and to have brushed from it a great deal of rubbish. Those very persons whom he has brought to think rightly will occasionally criticise the opinions of their master when he nods. But we should always recollect that it is he himself who taught us and enabled us to do it.1 Taylor's Reynolds, ii. 461. Burke, writing to Malone, said :—' You state very properly how much Reynolds owed to the writings and conversation of Johnson; and nothing shews more the greatness of Sir Joshua's parts than his taking advantage of both, and making some application of them to his profession, when Johnson neither understood nor desired to understand anything of painting.1 Ib. p. 638. ' Reynolds, there can be little question, is thinking of Johnson in the following passage in his Seventh
Discourse :—' What partial and desultory reading cannot afford may be supplied by the conversation of learned and ingenious men, which is the best of all substitutes for those who have not the means or opportunities of deep study. There arc many such men in this age: and they will be pleased with communicating their ideas to artists, when they see them curious and docile, if they are treated with that respect and deference which is so justly their due. Into such society young artists, if they make it the point of their ambition, will by degrees be admitted. There, without formal teaching, they will insensibly come to feel and reason like those they live with, and find a rational and systematic: taste imperceptibly formed in their minds, which they will know how to reduce to a standard, by applying-general truth to their own purposes, better perhaps than those to whom they owned [? owed] the original sentiment.1 Reynolds's Works, edit. 1824, i. 149. 'Another thing remarkable to shew how little Sir Joshua crouched to the great is, that he never gave them their proper titles. I never heard the words "your lordship" or "your ladyship" come from his mouth ; nor did lie ever say "Sir " in speaking to any one but Dr. Johnson ; and when he did not hear distinctly what the latter said (which often happened) he would then say "Sir?" that he might repeat it.' Northcote's Conversations, p. 289. Gibbon called Johnson ' Reynolds's
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